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ABSTRACT . ^ • * 

^ i Project Advance is a cooperati.ve projec:t between 

Syracuse Oniversitj and school districts thrcriglipat Nev^Xorfc State, 
supported by tlie state education departieht; FiiBld- tested in tbe^ 

1973- 74 acad^aic year in nine' schools, the project etpanded in 

1974- 75 to over 40 schools «i%h an enrollaent of over 2,000 students. 
This report provides a background for the^project, a rationale for 
its design, and a description of how it operates^. (Autho^) 
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^ * ^ ' Carnegife Commission Report on Continuity' 

and Discontinuity— Higher Education .and 
• , the Schools. (August 1973) 

Project Advance Is a cooperative project between Syracuse University and 
school districts throughout Nsw York Sta^, supported by the New York State . 
Education Department. Field tested In the 1973-74 academic year Iji nine schools, 
the project expanded Jn 1974-75. to over 40 schools from' Long Island to Buffalo, 
w^lth an enrollment of over 2,000 students. Th^s report provides a backgr()|und for 
the project, a rationale for its design,' and a description of how it operates. 
Other reports In this series cover in detail the evaluation aspects o^ the program. 
The Problem .' 

In the fall of 1972 administrators from several Syracuse area school districts 

contacted ^he University's Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, John James Prucha, 

and asked for help in solving some of the problems they faced with many of the?r 

college bound senior: students. One aspect of the problem (often called "senioritis") 

'. > ^ 

was that many high school seniors complete nearly all the basic requirements for 

In* ' 0 • 

graduation before their 'senior year; and, as a result, feel bored and frustrated 
because they see themselves as only "marking time" difring most of the senior year. 
Prucha' then asked Robert. M.° Diamond, Assistant Vice Chancellor for Instructional 
Development and Director of the University's Center for Instructional Development, 
for suggestions. A propose] for action was offered and, with the support of a 
committee of deans, academic chairmen and faculty, the project vas turned over to 
the Center for development and implementation. — 
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Alternative Approaches 

To solve the problem presented by- the schooT superintendentSs^hlgh school- 
college artfculatlcm programs which were already being Implemented were studied. 
In, this report, the term articulation Is used to refer to "planned prj)grams and 
practices which link secondary and post-secondary currtcula and Involve a high 
degree of^systematlc cooperation between the two levels" (Wilbur, 1974). AlthoCigh 
e|ich program design was found to have certain strengths, each also possessed ^ 
serious limitations^ The moSt common articulation alternatives S<ere the following-: 

1. Advanced Placement Programs, ^ 



TKe Intent of such programs as tt^e Advanced Placeilient exami- v 
nation of the^ducational Testing Service is to provide high 
school sttidents With the opportunity to study one or more 
col lege- levet^urlSb and then, depending* upon the results of 
examinations, to receive advanced placement, college credit, or 
both, upon entering college. High school faculty teach a 
specially designed curriculum to prepa**e students for the final^ 
examination. * Increasingly, high schools a!;e recognizing 
significant weaknesses and limitations in this approach. There 
is considerable variation among colleges, in ^Jb^r recognition 
and reward of advanced placement scores. What is accepted at 
one institution may not be at the next, and it Ms often difficult 
^for the student to know in advance what institutional policy 
w131 be. . . ' 
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Most Important, advanced placement hinges on a single exam ^ 
score based |)n only one day's performancet which ma^y teachers 
feel' Is a poor Indicator of a'student'i work over a year. It * / » 
Is an "all or nothing" type situation which has ^tended to Intlml- 
^date many well-qualified students. Finally,. university faculty. 
In some departments discourage use of the tests bo^ause they feel 



that the tests do not cover the content of the course from which 
they werg designed to e^'mpt student*. 
College courses taught within tJft school by College ndu^ty. 
In this approach, coljege faculty commute to the high school and 
teacli their courses (regular "tuition is charged). Immediate 
pj^lems are the llrtflted number of facutty 'Available for such , 
programs, the travel time, and the cost to the sponsoring college. . . 

An additional problem In ^ome areas Is the feelVig of the- high-* 

> •' i • • 

school teachers and teachers' uhlons: they see this approach as a 

possible threat to jpbs if the college .course displaces a regular 

> 

high school class. ^4 ' . 

"Sgllt-day" programs. • / 

ThU design allows students to dlvldfe their time b^tweefiHh^lr 
regular, high school program and courses at local colleges and ^ 
universities. The disadvantages of this program, however. Include* 

. schedull^ difficulties and geographic limitations (many high schools 
are not conveniently located near. colleges wlth.s-ich programs). Tu1ti6n 
costs at the college are usually the same as tKose^ charged to 
regular students. In addition, some students are riot ready to handle 
the college envlronnient^ and programs of this type\end to remove 
the, student from the mainstream of high school activity at a t1m€f 
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when he or she would be most Involved and hkdsI productive. ^ 
4. Early graduation 

/ Although spme students may be ready academically to begin their 

college program a year earlier, they may not be ready socially 
and psychologically. This alternative also has the disadvantage^ 

^ 'as mentioned previously, of taking the student^out of his or her 

highly Involved senior year in high school. 

♦ 

Design Concept ^ 

To overcome most of the limitations mentioned above, ft was decided to explore 
ways in which carei^lly designed and controlled courses could be taught for credit 
within the high school assart of the regular adademic program. To be considered 
fojr the project, the courses had to meet the following four criteria: 

1. They had to be individualized in their, structure, providing the 



student (when appropriate) with variable credit options and content 
choices. 

2. { They could be taught by trained high school teachers as part of their 
regular teaching load.- . * . ^ • ' 

3. They could be taught without conflicting with-^be regular schedule of 
the student and without placing him under severe pressure and con- 
stralnts. - 

4^ Oncd field tested, the courses could be Implemented Tn schools outside 
the immediate Syracuse cref. ^ ^ 

It was also agreed upon* that Proiect Advance would- have to be self-sufficient 
and capable of implementation and expansion without creating a financial burden 
for the UniversUy, a staffing problem for the Center ftfr Instructional Development,, 
or ah instructional overload for cooperating faculty. It is Important to stress the^ 

10 ^ 



while budget limitations required the project to be se1f-sjjr\a1n1ng, the University 

« » 

did not view It as an Income-producing project. It was strongly felt that the 
public relations aspect of the program along with Its potential for bringing - 
outstanding students to the University would, when combined with the educational 
soundness of the approach, be reward enough/ ^ 

Early i/i the design process three majpr factors became apparent: first, that 
while an effort would be made to utilize individual high sthool resources, the 
Individual courses would— based on their content and structure—Involve, different 
formats and require new relationships between University faculty, high school 
faculty, and the s/tudent enrolled; secondly, the success of the project./^wuld depend 
on the quality of the courses themselves; and third; the jcourses taught In the high 
schools would not only have the same Instructional goals, their counterparts on^ 
campus but would also have identical criteria for awarding grades. It was at this 
p'oiat that "the experience of the Center for Instructional Development be.came an 
essential Ingredient since it was the Center's past effof^is that allowed^ Project 
Advance td bie Implemented. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The . Center for Instructional De\/elop«ent' . ^ . ^ 

- The estabVfshment of the Center for Instructional. Development in 1971 was based 
on a series of hypotheses: a 
1. That the future of the institution rests on a high quality 

and exciting Academic program tha': will bring about increased 
\^ - student enrollment and decreased attrition. . ' , % 

Z. That traditional curriculum and course structures are generaflly 
insensitive to the needs, interests, and abilities of the 
individual student, unaffected t)y the changing needs of 
socjety, and inefficient in their use of available talents and' 
resources . 



3. That m^jor and long, lasting ImprovementJ In curriculum and 

Instructional progralhming will not take place unless a stimulus 
for change Is provided and^unless an effective procedure for 
change is designed and Implemented. 
'Sint:e Its pstabltshment^ the Cen^ fias worked wltlj^ almost^ every school and 
college In the University in the design of new or the redesign of, existing courses 
and programs. While tlie*^Center Jias undertaken some^'graduate and upper division 
courses and programs, the main emphasis, based on ascertained need, has been on 
large Tower dlv.l^'lon ^rqgrams, particularly fresliRiaa col'nses. 
The Staff of the Center Is divldjed Into ^ree divisions. \ ' 
1. Development ^ " 

The fu^l time prof fessional development *staff is t^esponsiWe for, cc^ina ting 
and "implementing instructional development projects. The developer is responsi- 
ble for seeing that established. procedure is followed, tha't all necessary , 

questions are^ asked* and that *^eci(ilWsiire based on Complete and accurate data. 

^ ' V ^ ' * * ' ' ' ' 

In addition, *he is r^sponsibre for involving othfer members ^df the Center's 

^ *" - • * ' / ' - . ' I 

staff whenever their skills are required apd /for providing an overall quality 

check on all elements^ of thd project. .A.meinber of the development staff also . 

is respohs1t>ie for operating the prototype Independent Learning, Lrabforatory 

^where InstructNional units Ve , field t6sted«4ind evalua^ted. When these units ^ 

become operatiohal, they are moved ^ independent learn-ing areas located in 

, the T^lbrary and selected dormitories. ^ ^ * ^ - . 



2. Research and Evaluation 



' Gathering and interpreting(Jjta are integrial parts of the Center *s /J nstruc- 

tidntl development process. Th^ fuUtime professionar research and evaluation 
Staff helps departments establish program objectives by designing, wUh their 
faculty and witff'the Centj^r's development staf<, instruments, and procedures for 

/ ■• ■ * 



gathering InfoHllitl on ^n^ student attitudes, Interests, and priorities and, 
when a|5pr6pr1ate, on xonviiunl ty needs <nd priorities. The evaluator Is also 
responsible for the ongoing evaluation of projects. The evaluators assess such 
elements as Instructional effectiveness C^n both cognftive and affective areas)/ 
efficiency, and logistics,, and provide data fs^-udent Interests and attitudes 
toward' suCh aspects of Instructional mat. . pacing, clarity, and overall 
Instructjonal effectiveness. On an ongoing basis, tKIs ur^ also carries out « 
Informal but critical review and examination of the Center's own development 
process and oJ)erat1on in order to understand and Improve Its function. The 
numerous demands for specific expertise needed for quality evaluation have 
enhanced the relatlonsJilp between CID's eval uatlon' staff ahd ctb*»r campus 
centers of technical expert1«^-j In data processing and analysis. 



Support Services " • 

The Center's suppoi:;^ services Include a graphics staff, a printing op^- 
tlon, and editorial .support. In addition, all audiovisual support personnel 
(audio, video, photographers, etc.) 'come under the supervision of the Assistant 
Vice Chancellor for Instructional Development who Is also the Director of tfie 

Center. His dual responsibility enables the Director to coordinate all the 

» ^ 'I 

units that are needed to carry on the Center's work. 



. Procedure , ^ * . * 

\ I. An Operational Frame of Reference ^ * ^ 

The Center has developed courVes and progj^afl{S that differ substantially 
from traditional patterns and structures. Some of the featu^res of the new ^ 
courses t-hat occur most frequfeg|ly are as follows: ' . 

1. students receive Individualized assignments according to thelf needs .- 
Depending on the i'esult's of a preliminary diagnosis^ students may^/^ 
be exempt from specific ejements of a course or may be assigned remedial 

* units to correct deficiencies before they enter the instructional uni 
^or which these ^11 Is are prerequisite. . • ^ | 

2. Direct c ontact between faculty and students is. increased . Structured 

' ' 1 ^ 

Independent study units* reolace the traditional lecture as the ma1n> 



disseminator of Information, thereby freeing faculty to spend a 
larger portion of their time in seminars, discussion sessions, and 
conferences wl^bu^ndivdual students. 

3. Time frames are highly flexible . The courses* are further individualized 
because they permit students to progress through instructional sequences 
at their own pace whenever possible. Flexible time frames may apply tol 
a single u^tlt ^f Instruction or to an entire course or program of study. 

4. Students have more op'i;1ons . Most bourses allow styaents to select 
^Instructional sequences, seminars^ or iidnl courses that Interest them or 
that relate specifically to their field Vf academic specialization. 
Alternative elements are tjsually deslgnedj^to meet specific priorities 
of students enrolled the course or program. 



♦Structured Independent study units are defined as short, self-contained, carefully 
planned units that are designed to meet specific Instructional objectives and be 
completed by' the student working Independently. Units often have a flexible 
internal format to permit fuiMther Individualization and ran^e from programmed 
booklets, used with or without media, to tape-slide apd ftlm sequences. <^ 



( 



€• A flexible credit structure is^available , Syracuse University has 

established a Single tuition charge for undergraduates, whic^ covers, \ 

,^ . ] ' " f 

12 to 19 credit hours% To permit maximum use of this flexible 

structure, a procedure has been' established that allows students 

to select additional credit options as paftrVof the course they are 

«>enroll^d in, as late as the tenth week of the semester. They . 

usually receive separate letter grades for each optional credit ^earned/ 

6, Several Interdepartmental instl^uctionalSfew^ts are^available , ^s ^ 

the number bf student options and minfcoarses increases, TacuUy 

fron sever^ departments may work within a single course. * In many 

instances, interdisciplinary option^ are available simultaneously to 

students who are enrolled in separate courses offered by cooperating 



d^artmentv 

7. Faculty serve in more specialized capacities . By using modular, 
elements, s^^^ent o|)tions, and mincourses, it is possible;^ to utilize 
faculty within their specific area of greatest strength and 
specialization.. In many courses, segments are repeated frequently 
with instructional units conducted as seminars to permit more 
efficient use of faculty.^ 

8. Instructional, .programs, are highly flexible . A modular de$ign of ' 
self-contained in^structidlial elements— coupled with an ongoilr.n 
program of evaluation— makes it easy to Correct specif c de'j'icien- 
cies and adjust to changing needs and interests of both students and 
faculty continuously. Th$ modular format also allows fJ^ese 
instructional units to be used within other University courses, as 
well as by ^ther institutions. 
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The DeveTppment Process • ^ ' ^ • 

All projects selected ?or Implemeiitatlon il)y theXenter follow the ' • 
general procedure outlined In the diagram on the following page. Although 
the objectives and iristructional content of all cburses and programs are the 
resptnsibillty of the academic departmertt Involved, e^ffor^ls made, by 
following this sequence,' to ensure that every decision is based otT^accurate 
and^ omprehenslve data and that all related factors are carefully considered. 
This development sequence/differs markedly from most existing models of 
instructional development In that 11r emphasizes project selection and design, 
W^th of^^ch precede the stating of objectives (a first step In most models'). 
It may tlike froir six morths to a year— and, -In seme cases, even longer-rfor 

project to reach the field testing stage. P^ase I and Phase II (tl^e ^ { 
two development stages) usually require about equal tfme, but this varies 

considerably. from project to project. * 

J 

Although ths diagram Is gefierally self-explanatory, several elements 
need emphasis. ^ ' 

1. Project Selection (see diagram, PHASE I) 

To produce maximum Impact from exls^ng resoui^ces. It Is CID 
policy to support major projects rather than a wld^ var^^rfy' of 
smaller ones. Projects range from developing the currlculum'of an ^ 
entire school or collej^e to the redesign of a complete course, 
projects are sGlected^^n the basis iDf a variety tjf criteria. Including 
sp6cjific needs and' problems 1>ident1f1ed by faculty* students, and 
administrators, *w1th' emphasis on redesign of th^ large enrollment 

/ ^ 7 ' . p 

lower division cour^es« # 

( 

Jo provide project stability, an effort Is^made. to Include as 
many foculty members as possible In the develo(Anent process and to 
> / begin with the first course ij) an Instructional sequence. When 

severa! alterniclve projects are requested by a college, school or 

16 , ; 
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^partmer^t, an\rder of priority Is established by the; academic ^ 
dearit department 
with the tenter. 



dean, department chairman,^ and curriculum comfjjittee In^onsul tatlon 



* 

2. PrfeHmlnary Component Sequence 

/This step creates an **1dea11zed" version of what the 
^ course or |urr1cu1um should be. In dla^ramatlc form, the . * » 
pnellmlnaVy componert sequence Identl^es basic cohtent * 
areas;/the1r Interrelationship; when the sequence Is required 
and fSrhen It Is not ;^ and wher« there should be options, tracks, 
remeditat1on,/and exemptions. To the development team of fvittfTty 
and Center staff ^ this diagram represents the best possible prog ram « 
The design, then, evolves fi^om a careful analysis of 1) the 
domain of knowledge In thJ discipline, 2) the knowledge, attitudes $ 
and priorities of the students* who will enroll In t;he course, 
3) comnunlty needs (particularly If the program Is Job- oriented), 
and 4) the priorities of the Institution and the specif k academic 
department and schools. , ' m 

3. Operational Component Sequence ^ . 

The preliminary component. sequence represents the "Ideal" 
program; the operational component sequence represents that Ideal 

E"" d by consideration of various realities. Existing facilities 
resources, the time available for bolh development and 
tlon, a study of related* research, the type of objectives 

,ant1c1pated. and the number and type of students must all be 

-L ■ 

. carefully considered. Appropriate changes are then made In the 
design, moving It to a more realistic component In program outline. 
What develops here 1&. In effect, a diagram of what the actual 
program will most probably look like. As Iri the case of most models 
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the ]1ne between steps Is often .blurred because the design team 

. -> -* , 

may, when ^ppropViate, be looking ahead to the next step, f^or example. 

If the number of available faculty Is. limited, we can expect t< t total 

number* of concurrent semlnafi^shown In the Idealized .sequence to-be ' 

fewer than If the itaff were, substantially larger'. •* / 

' Component Productio n (see digram, PHASE II) - . ' 

. In all Instances, the Instructional approach or combination of - 

approaches that will be most flexible, least e^cpenslve, an<t most effective 

' • 9^ \ 

In meeting stated needs Is selected. Structured Independent study Is 

usually emphasized In erder to ^ree faculty for more direct contact wTth 

students. FrequentljrHiranching' programmed booklets used alone or in 

conjunction with other media, as well as tape-slide seqrences, replace the 

traditional lecture format. T6 permit maidmum flexibility in use, most 

instructional modules are designed to be self-contained. Commercial 

materials are used whenever they meet instructional needs. EVtensi/e 

independent learning facilities, which are available in the Center's 

Independent Learning Laboratory and ill the University library, provide 

excellent capaiiiTlties to support this approach. 

• Many projects are initially field tested In a pilot program which 

covers only a segijient of t^e-entire course, usually two to four weeks. 

These ^ilot proj^ts generally Involve from 100 to 150 students and are 

designed to test the instructional format, to evaluate prototype 

materiaTs, and to identify logistical constraints. The pilot project 

also allows the development personnel and instructional ^^aculty '.o 

develop an effective working partnership. 

The time required to design and implement a proj«ct varies a great 

deal depending on the scope' of the project, the available resources, and 

the necessity for prodiictng mate^als locally. Experience indicates 
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. that a year to a ye^r>and>a-ha1f Is required befoi"e entire.' 

• course can' be offered In Its new format to a. limited nuihtier 6f stj^denis. 
Pilot prbjects^havei however, beeh operational in a €tx-month period, 
particularly In Instancies where the Center could^^ provide funds to ^ ~ 

) support faculty for, *program. development during the summer. 

- J>' ..vvv. • ' - : - ■ ■ 

Course Selection for Project -Advance . • . - 

By V973' several courses had proceeded through the development process' and 
wer^rcurreritjy being effere<f^t the University. In all Instances they had 
undergone extensive evaluation' and, when needed, revision. Af'ter long dis- 
cussions with the appropriate academic dep^r6aentsi five courses were 
salected for possible Inclusion In Project Advance. These Included Freshman 
English, Introductory Psychology, The Study of Re1l9l|m <Human Values), Mass 
Communications, apd Perspectives on Drug;. A descrl prion of four~oKj;hese 
courses—the Mass Communications course was dropped from the Project after . \' 
one year when a major/ revision of* the campus program was begun— will be found 
on pages 21, 24, 26, and 28. 

It was decided that. In addition to the criteria listed on page 4, five 
additional elements would te required biefore a course would be accepted for 
use In Project Advance: there would have to be. . . 

• 1. A written evaluation of testing and Instructional 

materials used In the course. _ 

a. Multiple content tests with public cr1t;er1a. 

b. Content ^ests that have been field tested 
and evaluated. 

2. Instructional materials available for use In the schools 
and which have been, af-the minimum, pilot tested. 

3. A Student Manual. ' • 
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4. Ah Instructor's manual (with a rationale for the &ourseK 
thati^ould cQver, If not the entire courier at least those 
parts of the courie not specified In the student^ manual . 

5. Approval by th^ approbate academic department and dean 
to participate In Project Mvance." ^ 

Besides meeting the criteria mentioned earlier,*' Project Advance courses 

also had to satisfy the same criteria that £ID used for Its projecfs^Jectlon, 

e.g., n^eds^, stability of facul^y^^tentl?! Impact,, and consensus on coursej, 

design. ^ * 

Public School Coordination ^ , 

Once the general design of Project Advance was formulated, a meeting was 
held with school representatives December 19, 1972, to discuss the concept of 
xhe' project and'to receive their reactions and suggestions. A draft which 
was distributed at this meettt^ Included a rationale for the project, criteria 
"ft>t course selection; a list of \potential courses, the future steps that 



needed to be taken, and the questions that would have to b^ answere*d. These 
Included the following: ^ ^ * • 

1. Administrative procedures-- application, selection and Implementation. 

2. Flnancl^ support— How can a payment pi^ocedure be established that 
wil> not discriminate against the qualified student whose parents 
cannot afford the regular university tuition fee? ; 

3. The establishment of advisory and coordinating cornnlttee. 

4. The establishment of fiscal and administrative relationships with 
involved high school -faculty. ^ ' 

5. The design and Implementation .of a specialized training program for 
cooperating high school faculty (credit vs non-credit, etc.). 

( 
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. ■ . ' . . 't 

, The following people participated In this and other meetings that were 

* ■ * \ « J. 

to follow:* - , 

East kyracuse-Mlnoa School District 

Dr. Fritz Hess, Superintendent 
MPi John-Vona, Principal 

Jamesvllle-Dewltt School District 



Dr. Rodney E. We11%, Superintendent J 
Mr. Richard McGee, Principal 

' Fayettftvme-Manllus School DIstHct ' 

IV. Edward Pas to » Assistant Superintendent 

Mr.t4)av1d C. darsee. Principal • ♦ * 

Lewlston-Pprter School Distric t 

Mr. Ted Wodzlnski, Principal . ' - 

, ^ Mr. Ppnald Yates, Assistant Principal 

Syracuse School District " . 

m 

Dr. John Gunning , Superintendent 

Mr. James Zatlukal . Director, Secondary ^uca^lon ' 
Mr. Patrick Spadafora, Prihclpal, Htennlnger r I 
Mjf. Ernest Bookey,- Principal, Notttngham ^ 
^ Mr. Robert Xapone; Principal, Central Tech, 

A subcommittee of this group, consisting of Dr. Hess, Dr. Wells, and 

Mr. Spadaforaj met with Center personnel to ansvfer questions that had been 

raised and to continue project development. During this period, the superin* 

tendents suggested that Dr. Thomas Sheldon, Deputy Commissioner for Elementary, 

Secondary, and Continuing Education, New YorK State Education Department, be 

contacted to get possible supiprt from his agency. 

> 

The subcommittee established^ two guidelines relating to budget, ai^ these 
weri later approved by the entire group: 



•Although most of the districts were from the Syracuse area,' there was one 
exception, the Lewis ton-Porter district In ^he Youngstown suburb of Buffalo. 
Hils district's participation, which wa5 to provide Invaluable data on the 
problems that could be anticipated when the project expanded, tyas due to 
action taken by Bryan Keenan, a graduate of that district and, a Syracuse 
University student, who heard about the Dotentlal project while tn the Center 

' fpr vlnstructlonal Deve1op<iient and who then, on his own, contacted the district 
and" Interested It In the project. , . 

J . - 16 
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1. The courses would be offeredHis part'of the regular 
academic program of the high school and wouljl 
generate both high school and university credit. 
(Tbis Approach appearss^o eliminate legal problems 
and pc^rmlts high school teachers to be Involved as 
part of their regular assignment.) Because the courses 

V are part of the regular high school program » the 
problems of Individual tuition arjd the ability to pay 
as a prerequisite are also eYImlnfJted. 

2. All operating costs were to be covered* but the program^ 
was not seen as an Incomerproduclng source for the ^ 
university. Therefore, It was anticipated Jthat once 
faculty training was compljete and once a course had gone 

' through one or two sequences, the operating and overhead 
cost to the district would be modest. 



%u In addition, a preliminary budget for the- project was drawn upland a 
course Interest survey (see, page 18) was distributed to the districts. 

By 6arly February the tentative university overhead budget appeared 
as follows: 

J. Course level or operative evaluation $9,400. 

2. Faculty assistance^ and program coordination 6,700. 

^ 3. Registrar and admissions 2,500. 

' 4. Administration (phone, seciretaHal) 2,000,. ' 

5. Travel (faculty) . \ « 800. . 



$21 .400. 

At this tinll, four alternative payment structures were explored: 

Plan A - Cost « Cost per district 

No. of Dj^tricts' 

Plan B 7 Cost - Cost per course section 

/ Total No. of ^. 

J V / Sections Offered 

Plan C - $2,500 per district* plus $10 per student per course 

(3 to 6 credits) [break-even point— 640 students]^ 

Plan D - $2,000 per district* plus $400 per course section 

V [break-even pMn^-'-24 sections] ^ 

*!^sed on six (6) districts participating 
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POURSE INTEREsf SURVEY ^^^^^^ j^^^^^^ ,7,^,,- 



District, 



Contact Person 
Name 



Position 



. Address 



Phone 



1 

Our district ts interested in offering the following university jcourses In 
the fajl of 1973. (Note: thfs is not a coninitment but solely. an ij^ication 
of Interest.) 

(Please circle) Possible 

1 - highly interested Sections ^ Enrollment Teacher (s) 

2 - some interest or by sctiool, to be 

3 - no interest Schools - (estimate) involved 



Course 
(per outline) 



Conmunlcations 
(Journalism) 



Drugs 



English 



Psychology 



Religion 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



r 



Mail to: Dr. Robert M. Diamond 

, Assistant Vice Chancellor , 
^ • Center for Instructional Development 

Syracuse University 
115 College Place 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

ERIC . . 
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The school superintendents concluded that Plan B, with cost^ being figured 



on a per section basis, would be most realistic and easiest to manage. 

At the same time a cost structure was beln^ formulated for the required 



teacher- training session. Since, a^cordl^ to the course Interest Siurvey, 
some courses appeared ^to have gr*eater School participation than others; the 
•cost per section for the teacher- training varied considerably. The range 
was ev^iufreater when the costs of the summer workshops were determined!* 
since the training required for' English, the most wanted course, was far less 
than that for many of we others (see- Section Requested, p. 20). 

Fortunately, this element of the budget planning proved acadelfilc when a 
granrf«;^$*&,800 was received from the New York State Education Department 
supporting the summer training program. 

Summer Training Program 

In preparation for the Initial Introduction of ,the courses In Ihe high 
schools, summer training sessions were held In each of the^flve content areas * 
to prepare secondary teachers to teach the college leyel course?. Eac^( 
training session was taught by the' Instructor or Instructors who were ^ ? 
responsible for the course at the JJnl vers Ity. Each session also offerecT , { 
partlcli^ants aa>^pportun1ty to earn college dredlt. The sessions were designed 
to familiarize the high school teachers with' the rationale and content of the 
new courses^the Instructional' techniques, and the Individualized materials, 
and offer opportunities "for exploring ittethods of adapting them to high school 
userfKchanges seemed necessary. A list of participating teachers will be 

. ♦ 

foynd In the Appendix. . . * ' 

/ ' ' , 

English 101 ^ " • . ^^^^ ' 

The English Workshop (Education 760, for which participants earned two 

ER?C " . 25 
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Course Description for 

ENGLISH 



* , Syracuse University PROJECT ADVANCE 

The English Department at Syracuse IJRlverslty, in conjunction with the University's Center for 
Inst'ruct^ofidl Development, has engaged In an extensive redesign of the freshman English program. 
The course has been taught on campus for the past three years and, recently, has been success- 
fully field tested- in selected high schools In r^ew York State. The course Is designed to ineet 
specific individual needs while permitting the student to complete his entire college freshman 
^ English requirement. The information that follows is Intended to gi^e students, teachers, 

panefits, guidance staff, and school administrators a general prevfSB of the course. Give care- 
' ) ful attention to requirements at the various levels. 

\ 

Objectives : Upon successful completion of this course, you will be able to write ^ paper that, 
in the judgment of your instructor, demonstrates competency in writing and in understanding 
specified formal elements of literature. 

The course has been designed, first, to evaluate your grammatical and composition skills in 
order to place you in the correct track according to your present writing ability and, second, 
^ ,to move you as rapidly as possible up to and through th». literature and Independent writing 
units. 

The course is divided into three levels or tracks The diagnostic test which you take during 
your first class session helps to determine your level assignment in this freshman English 
course. You will be advised of that assignment as soon as test results are available. Briefly, 
the three levels are as foTTws: 

Level I; Basic Ski llsTra^ (no credit) 

V This track consists of a combination of Independent learning units and corsdltaticns " 

designed to correct your specific writing errors within four general skill areas: sentences, 
punctuaMon , agreement , and usage . You will be asi^igned to one or more of these units according 
to yobr own deficiencies. Your work at this level will consist of independent study assignments 
combined with consultation sessions carefully coordinated ii^lth y6ur needs. Tests will be 
available oo^a regular basis to allow you to prove your mastery of the basic skills and to move 
up to LeMfMl &s soon as possible. 

. Your success in Level I and your success at the higher levels of this course depend on the 
amount of effort you are wiling to put forth. If you are ass-igned to Level I, you should 
almost certainly ptoceed/xo Li^vel II before the middle of the semester. However, there is 
ample opportunity for yoVi with concentrated effort, to move up within the first few weeks. * 

Level II: Essay Writing Track (1 credit) >^ 

This track combines writing classes and assignments to help you achieve the level of 
ting proficiency required for your work' at Leveli III. Regularly repeated evaluation will 
nit you to move to Level III as soon as you demonstrate competency in composition skills, 
will earn one credit by successfully completing Level II. With your Instructor's permis- 
sion, you may take one minicourse for one additional credit while you are working at this 
level. This credit will not be recorded, however, until you have successfully completed the 
essay unit and the required literature ' ts. While some students may take longer than others 
'to reach an acceptable' level of writing jbility, you should be able to leave Level II and move 
to Level III in a relatively short time if you pay close attention to your Instructor's 
critical comments and work toward eliminating your writing deficiencies. His suggestions will 
prove most.valuable to you if you r'Segard theni as an aid in identifying the composition ski^lls 
you need to correct in order to achieve an acceptable level of writing. 
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Level ill: Literature and Independent Writing Track (2-6 credits) 

Jhls track consists of two required fonnal literature units (Llteratufe- 
Flctlon and Literature-Poetry) plus a selection 0/ optional mintcourses and 
Independent study units, each of which requ1re€ you to write a paper. ^You 
will be awarded credit In the fiction and poetry units when your assigned 
Vpapers demonstrate your ability to Identify the fonnal elements of the short 
\tory and the poetry being considered and to relate thtsn to a deepened and 
vMdened response In your own reading experience. Each of the units Includes 
s^eral weeks of classes and conferences with the Instructor* and requires one 
or\more acceptable papers* totaling 1500 words. Tests and quizzes are at 
tfm option of the Instructor. 

• * / 

Independent slud/ Is one of two optional units In the course aiid offers you 
one credit/for each acceptably written paper (up to two). It provides you 
with an oppoi^unlty to Investigate and write a paper on a topic that you 
select yourself with the guidance of your Instructor. The Independent study^^ 
unit Is available to Le^l III sti^dents only* although you may work on a 
project at the same time you are enrolled in either one of the two literature 
units or In a minlcourse. You may complete a maximum of two Independent study 
projects* each of which will be graded separately* fpr a maximum of two 
credits. You maynot* of course* earn more than six credits for the entire 
course. 

In order to receive credit for your Independent study project* you must write 
a 2*000-word paper. that !s Judged satisfactory by an Instructor In this course 
who Is familiar with your writing capabilities. ^ 

Mlnlcotirses allow you to select special areas of literature for concentrated 
study. You win earn one credit for a minlcourse when your completed 
assignments* test results* a'.d class participation meet the «)Ject1ves and 
criteria set forth by the Instructor. Your written work* of course* must 
demonstrate continued mastery of the writing skills required for credit In' 
Level II. 



INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE - FRESHHAN ENGLISH 

Syracuse University' 

Ctnter for Instructional Development 



s 



LIUrature t 

Indeptflder^ Writing Trick 



(Level MI) 



LITERATURE 

Required - 1 credit each unit 
Discussion t f»apers (1500 words) 



Fiction 
(4 wks) 



l>oetry 
(4 wks) 



r 



Minlcourse 
or Paper V 



Mlnlcour^f 
Selected toplts from 
literature. One or 
more papers (1200 to 
2000 woroi) (or Paper IV) 



Paper III 

Independent stu^y paper • 
Area of Student's Interest 
(2000 words) (or Minlcourse) 



2-3 credits 
5-6 credits 

4*5 credits 



3-4 credits 



Diagnostic 
Test 

(Objective) 
(required) 



Orientation I"* 
t Essay 
Writing 
Lecture 
(required) 



Diagnostic 
Writing 
(Essay) 
(as assigned] •« 



I 



Ess«y Track (Level II) Weekly Sequences 



Writing 




Evaluation 




F0I low-Up 




Acceptable 


Session 




(audio tape) 




Dlscu&siOit 




Writing 



>nce dupliqated as required 




Basic Skills Track (Level I) Areas As Assigned 



ieated i 

5 



1 credit 



Sentences | 


Agreement] 




Punctuat1on| 


1 Usage | 



Self-Instruction units and consultations with re-testing 
available once a week. 

f— 



No credit 



ERLC 



B«$ed on diagnostic tests students are placed in one of three instructional levels. ' Level I students are assigned 
to specific remedial areas according to need and may move up to Level 11 as soon as they can pass the criteria tests 
Level II requires two passing papers before a student may move to Level III. In Level III students are required to 
take two four-week segments on Fktlon and Poetry and may selKt from a series of minlcourses or write a paper from 
an area of interest for additional credit. Thf required segments are 'repeated throughout the semester for the 
convenience of students moving into Level III during t^jgMr. 
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credits for successful completion) ran for ?iVr^iays^roiT) July 9 to July 13, 
under the direction of Dr. Randall Brune, Professor of Engli^^h and Director 
of Lower Division English Studies at the University. Fourteen teachers repre- 
senting eight high schools attended the one-week session. An additional 
follow-up seminar-was 'held in the fall to allow teachers to compare notes and 
40 make recommendations for change. 

Since the teachers were already proficient in the content components of 
the course (grammar, composition, and literature), the workshop emphasized 

logistics, materials, testing, and technical facilities with whjeh^hey 

/ 

needed to become familiar. The course (see page 21) utilizes diagnostic ' 

testing to determine students' proficiencies and then places them In one of 

three tracks for concentrated study. Programmed materials are used for 

Independent study of grammar; and audio tape recordings are used to 

critique writt^n^work. f The teachers were introduced to these materials and to 

facilities In both the Independent Learning Laboratory and Bird Library 

by proceeding through the various required assignments as though they w^ere - « 

actually enrolled in the program. > 

The course itself allows students to be exempt from various units based on 
evidence of their ihastery of the material, but' to acquaint the teachers with 
all aspects of the course, they were required to Complete the basic units on a 
random sampling basis. They studied programmed material dealing with such 
subjects as run-on sentences, capitalization, parallel construction, and usage. 
They also wrote an argumentative essay following the Baker formula, which M 
required for compos itfbn-wi ting in the course; and they made tape recordings 
to critique written work. Just as they would do when they would teach the course 
in the fall. In addition, they explored ways of presenting the required literature 
units and heard a detailed evaluation of various aspects of the Syracuse 
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University freshman^.Phgllsh program. During the final session, they were 
required to present orally, to their fellow participants, their own analysis, 
criticise, and suggestions for possible adaptation of .the program In their 
higfy schools. Their final assignment, due one week after the workshop ended, 
was to write a ten- to- fifteen page paper In which they would diagnose the ^ 
problems of the English program at thelr^wn school, criticize the Syracuse 
program, and propose a detailed adaptation that would be suitable for use with 
their stgdents. / . ^ 

• 

Psychology 205 

The Psychology workshop (Education 760, for which participants earned 
three credits for successful completion) ran fifteen days, from July 16 to 
August 3, under the direction of Dr. James R. Sutterer, Associate' Professor 
of Psychology. Since the workshop participants were not experienced In 
teaching psychology, great. emphasis was placed on the academic content of the 
course which offers study options but focuses chiefly on mastery of basic 
material (I.e., the Keller plan) and' Includes a contract approach for det*r- 
mlnlng grades. 

Most of the workshop time was spent proceeding carefully through each * 
module -r reading, studying, discussing content, questioning rationale, antl- 
cipating problems, and determlaing solutions. This three weeks' of summer 
study were. In effect, a compressed one-semester course In the Psychological 
Foundations of Human behavior. 

Fourteen teachers representing eight high schools attended the workshop. 
The three other workshops, all with fewer participants, also placed strong 
emphasis on content because teachers were not, for the most part, experienced 
In the particular academic area. 
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Course Description 
for 



PSYCHOLOGY 

(Syracuse University Project Advance) 



Psychology 205 Is the introductory psychology course at Syracuse University. Dr. James R. 
Sutterer, Associate Professor of Psychology, in conjunction with^ other members of the Psychology 
Department faculty and the Center for Instructional Development at the University, has engaged 
In the development of the course over the last three years as part of a major effort to provide 
an alternative and, hopefully, better^method of instruction. 

The course is designed as a one-semester offering In which you may earn three credit hours. The 
opurse has been taught on campus and in seventeen high schools In New York State. The eourse con- 
tent has been selected to cover some of the basic areas of psychological study, areas which will 
be a foundation on which you may wish to build later*by taking other offerings In psychology. 
There. are a>5C options which enable you to go Into some depth In those areas which are of 
Interest to you.* 

Course Content : The scientific melJbod of studying behavior and how the method works In practice 
m^ke up the major thrust of the course. The modules used In the current course are indicated tn 
the flow chart. A description of the second module may be representative of the content of the 
course. ^ 

The purpose of this module is to provide you with an understanding of how experi- 
mental psycnclogists have investigated learning phenomeRa. This module Is In two parts: 
the text portion and the programmed, portion. After having read the text and the 
sequences, you should be able to answer ^he questions «on this module in your study 
guide. " ' 

Upon completion of the mosidule, you should be»ab1e to 1) define learning ^ 
related terms; 2) discuss learning as an Intervening variable and as an adaptive 
process; 3) describe classical (Pavlovian) condlilonfrig and Its role in the development 
of attachment between a mother and her offspring, ptK)b1a>, and psychosomatic disorders; 
4} describe operant conditioning in terms of defined concepts such as operant level , 
reinforcement,' and the empirical law of effect; and 5) discuss the role of attention 
as a reinforcer. • 

The study of learning will Introduce you to the concept of the scientific study 
of learning itself In addition to relating "learning" to otiter \topics in psychology, 
such as personality. Examples of experimental, procedures which use empirically based 
learning phenomena to investigate other' research questions, such memory, will be used 
to establish these relationships^ ^ 

As In each required module^you will be' tested on the Learning modulls by an 
objective (multiple choice) exam given In class. If you do not pass the test, there 



is no grade penalty and you wil 
You should, however, ask for he 
be more beneficial than re-read 



be able to take make-up exams when you feel ready, 
p from a proctor or Instructor if you believe that to 
ng the material. The make-up exams will be admlnlstereiJ 
by a proctor or instructor in a tutorial $ituation»'and as with the in-class exam, 
there will be no grade penalty for failure. 

Cours?^ Design : The course material fs divided Into modules which cover specific topics. In 
contrast to traditional courses which use one textbook, the modules in this cour^ comprise a . 
varliet^ of rr.aterials which have been selected from sev^l sources. You may move through these 
materials, from start to finish, at your^Qwn pace with a minimal amount of work required by 
certain deadlines. You will not be held back by other students or forced to go ahead before you 
are reaoy to the degree this fits with deadlines established by your instructor. Your fin^l 
grade In the course will be determined by the amount of work you successfully complete. In 
most courses r yJur final grade is determined by averaging /your level of performance on a number 
of tests or papers during the semester. However, Hn thisvcourse you are expected to learn small 
units of material until you can perform "A" work. Your flTyil grade will be detennined by how 
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many units you complete. at the mastery level during the semester. 

You should be able to complete ^he basic -odules during the first half of the semester. You ^y 
take longer if you re-take exams several times. Failure to pass a test on the first or subse- 
quent tiies will not be held against you. I n determining your grade, only those tests which you 
have successfully completed , no matter how many attempts you made, will count toward the final 
grade. If you were to complete every module available and make a t^erfect score on the mid-term 
examination, you would accuihulate approximately 450 points. From this total, the following 
grade requirements huve been established. 

A 3Ck} points or more 

B 250 points. 

^ C : 200 pointy 

D 1^0 points* 

F . )less than .150* points 

* If you earn less than a "C", you may ask your instructor 
to drop you from the University roster *since such grades 
are not transferable. 

The information and concepts on which^the tests are based are included in media and books used 
in the course. Your instructor will provide lectures, demonstrations, and discussion opportun- 
ities for you and will help you review materials with which you have difficulty. / 

The following flow chart indicates the sequence of modules and the options available in 1974-75. 
There will be minor modifications for the 1976-77 academic year. 



Module 1.0 

Psychology 

as a 
Behavioral 
Science 




Module 2.0 




Module 3.d 

Physiological 
Basis of 
Behavior 


4 


Module 4.0 




Module 5.0 




Psychol ogy 
of Learning 






Personality 




Abnormal 
Behavior 



Options 
2.1-2.7 
Available 



CH 



Module 6.0 




Module 7.0 


Child 




Social 


Development 




Behavior 



Option 3.1 
AvailabTe 



Option 3.2 
Available 



Option 3.3 
Available 



PSYCHOLOGY 205 
Fall 1973 

FourJations of Human Behavior 



Option 4.1 


L 


Option 5.1 


Available 




Available 




COMPLETE OPTIONS 



Units 2.1-2.7 
Principles of 
Behavior 



Unit 3.3 
Dreaming 



Unit 3.1 
Memory 



Unit 4.1 
Personal 1 ty 
Assessment 



Unit 3.2 
Vlsual^ 
Perception 



Unit 5.1 
Behavior 
Disorders 
of Children 



Unit 7.1 
Animal 
Social 

Behavior 
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, Conrourll cations 207 " ^ 
> The Communications Workshop (Education 760, for which participants earned 
three credits) ran. fifteen days, from July 9 to 27, under the .direction of 
Jay B. Wright, Lecturer In Syracuse's Newhouse School of Public Communica- 
tions. Three participants from three high schools' attended the workshop. 
The, course, titled Communications and Society, surveys the mass media and 
studies their impact on society. Concern was with' the entire communications 
process, and materials Included textbooks, periodicals, reference works", 
manuals, programmed booklets, audio tapes, and films. 

Initially it.had been hoped that high 'school teachers who would be fn- 
volved with the. course would have had at least an undergraduate degree in 
journalism plus related professional experience. Since this did not prove 
to be the' case, the three-week summer workshop was devoted to introducing 
teachers to the^ content of the course through a condensation of the full 
semester's material. 

They read, studied, discussed, and questioned course materials, antlcl- 
pated problems and proposed solutions — all to familiarize themselves with 
the many and varied aspects of the course In preparation for teaching It 

I 

themselves. 

Social Work 250 ^ 
The Drugs In Perspective Workshop (also Education 760, for which parti- 
cipants earned three credits) ran twenty days, July 9 to August 3,' under the 

V. 

supervision of Professor Walter M. Higley, \l% of the School of Social Work. 
Three participants representing two high schools attended the workshop. The 
course Is designed to provide students with. a broad, objective knowledge base 
of the use of drugs In contemporary society. It also Is designed to provide 
students with an 'opportunity to explore tlieir own attitudes and the altitudes 
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COURSE DESCRIFTIOR FOR 



\ 
t 



perspectives on DRUGS ) 



SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY - PROJECT ADVANCE 



At studenti, faculty* ud ftdainittratorat w» bmr« ,b««n 
concerned that aany of the itteBpti to provide drug education 
have treated a very coaplex area •uperfici&Uy and hsre often 
proBoted ■ sreat de^ of confuaion. In addition, p«at. pro- 
sraaa, including local, at ate. and federal, have been polity 
of providing inaccurate information end proBotinf ajtha about 
drug uae, 

"Pera^ectivea on Druga" la deaigned to provide the atu- 
dent with a broad, objective kao^led^ base in the erea of 
druga and their uae In conteaporary Bbciety> v)th eaphaata on 
encouraging atudenta to exaalne their ovn attitudea a« veil 
aa the mttitudea of others In relation to druga. ^The courae 
la divided into the following laodu^a: City of Perapective: 
A aiwilatioo (the claaa att<aq>tB to define the Drug Probloa), 
Psyche-^harBacologlcal Aapecta of Sruga, Druga and the Lav, 
and Mdjor Tr^ataent Approatfhea. 
Deacrlptioo of Modules: ^ 

/ •cm or PKH8PBCTIVK: A SDWLATKW . 

• f 

A alBulation la an ezerciae In^yhlch reality la portrayed 
in vinlature. In thia ezerciae atum^ vill be aaalgn^d a 
role aa a Miber of thla ciiiinlty. In playing their rolea 
they vUl be Involved in a cQOHunity effort to deal orlth the 
drug probl«. 

A alaulatlott offers a unique learning experience. Stu- 
dents* peraooal lavolvsMi^t in the decislda-«aking proceaa 
Insurea greater receptivity to the Ideas and concepta vhich 
vlll be diacussed. PurtherBore, atudenta vlU have the oppor- 
tunity to sake decisioos In an enviroaaent In which they will 
not be penalised for erroneous conclusions (unlike the real 
world. k 

m mcBo-nOtoNAcoLOGicAt aspects of mjoa 

In this Module the emphasis is on the student's learning 
to dlscrijainate between various drugs and thslr categorical 
references » the conteaporary teru which describe thM> and 
the effects which various drugs aty have on Individuals. 
Selected drugs are exaalned in teraa of their hletoriea, their 
usee and abuaea. 

■ mJGB aid THS LAM 

Thli aodule provldea Infomatlon needed for an under- 
atandlng of druga and the law, including a historical t)er*- 
apective of drug lavs; ejcaaplea of federal, Btate» and local 
laws i the level and responBlbilltiea of drug enf orcvent^ agen«- 
ciea, the rights of indlviduala if arreated; and the penaltiea 
and varlablea affecting the penalties. 



■ MAJOR 



APFROACIIXB 



Thia aodule la deal^ed to give the student a knowledge 
of the%ain ciMiraeterlBtlOB of drug education, counseling » and 
rehabllitatlOD progrwUi Once the aain charactea^atica have 
betn esaained, the studeat will obtain knowledge^related to 
specific drug 



"Per^eetlTee^oa l)ihigs" utiliiea •rarioua educational 
teehalfoaa, Iwclodtng role playing* aelf-lnatructiooal book-^ 
leta^ alide^tape yr eg sptatdona , and alaulatioD exerclaea while 
alloviag gtadaata to aore at their oifn pace, « 

tbe ooarMy vhich la open to all stiidentB (freehaen 
through ga^Mita students), is part of a total drug education 
project utilising coaaunlty and tJhlveraity resourcea. Thia 
InterdiaelgUaary course has been developed by 'the SchoojL of 
Social Vork la coajuaetioo with the Center for Instructional 
DeveIopasnt» 

Tou aay earn 3 «r aore credits for the course, with 
three credits for the basic courae. In addition to the 
basic course, you wt9 have the option of working in three- 
credit independent study related to the courae or to take 
1 to 3 oae-credit interdicipliaary ainieouraea being offered. 
Nlnicoarae topica offered in previous a«eatera include the 
following: 

Aaerlcu Indl«nk 'and Druga 

Crlainal Justice and Druga 

International ReUtlons and Druga 

The Police - 

Naaa Media and Druga t 

Buaineaa^ Industry 9fcA Druga < 

Druga aa Agents of Control 

Religion aad Druga 

The Black Coaninity and Drugs 

The Elderly and Drugs 

A Perapective: llocli»^Nuaic , Changing 

^ Valoea and the NovMent 

If you have further qpieatioaa concerning thia courae, pleaae 

contact: 

Walter N..Hlgley, II 

Aasociate Profeaaor ^ 

Director 

Drug Iducatlon Project 
^ 926 South Crouae Ave. 
Syracuae^ Hew York 13210 

Phone: (315) i»23-39^1 
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INSTRUCTIONAL SEQUENCE DIAGRAM 
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of others toward drugs. In a^dltlor,, sever^il options are Included for 
specialized, , In-depth study according to divergent jtudent Interests and varying 
local resources. 

As In the case of Psychology and Cofnmuni cations, the high school teachers 
did not have a great deal of expertise jn many of the content areas of the % 
course. As a result, most of the four weeks of the workshop were devoted to 
presenting the academic ntaterlals for study, discussion, reaction, and response. 



The small group of teachers literally tooy the course as students, utilizing 
the textbooks, manuals^ and programmed materials as their students would when 
the course would be offered In theli^own high school. 

Religion 105 (Human Values) ' , ' 

The Human Values Workshop (also Education. 760, for which participants earned 
three credits) raff sixteen days, from June 25 to July 17, under the direqtlon 
of Or. Ronald Cav^nagh, Associate Professor of Religion, now Chairman of the 
. Departmefit. The course, ^s taught on the university campus ,\ntroduces the 
student to the "how" of the study of religion through a brief a^i^^slc 
required sequence' which Is followed by a wide variety of options that must be 
selected within certain prescribed areas. 

Again, as In the three* previously mentioned courses, the high school 
teac>iers lacked the subject expertise* necessary to manage the option 
Instruction successfully. (The brief Introductory sequences combined programmed 
materials with follow-up seminars.) As a result, most of the workshop time 
^was spent In preparing participants to teach the options In the three 
separ'ate content areas which have to be taken to fulfill the course requirements. 



♦Two of the high school teachers were from Social StMdIes* one from Biology, 
and another from English. 
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V 

Course Descriptiqn for 

Rummn VabMS . 

Syracuse University PROJECT /^^^4CE 

Human Values Is the Introduction to the Study of Religion course now being offered to over 
400 students each' sem^ster^ on the Syracuse University campus. This course, developed jointly 
by the Department of Religion and the Center for Instructional Development, has been field tested 
for the pas;t three years and represents a major departure from traditional Intrjodyctory religion 
courses. Instead of comparing specific religions (e.g., Catholicism, Judaism, Buddhism), the 
course provides the student with a brOad perception of religion as a field of study. The 
student, moreover. Is offered, a series of options "which allows him to select the subject matter 
of greatest Interest to him. , 

The school district may offer Human Values as a three-credit course or as a thre^»-to-six- 
credit course. At the same time, the participating high school teacher may select (within 
certain guidelines) the specific options that he will teach in his particular high school ^ 
section. 

Course Content and Design 

Although the design of the course may vary from school to school, certain elements will be . 
con^stent. All students are required to complete a short, two- to- three-week introductory uni^t 
^wTnch combine* independent learning assignments (programed booklets) and seminars. The topics 
covered include the development of a working definition of the term religion (a definition that 
will be used in the course) and both a discussion of religion as a ffeld of study and an 
examination oV the criteria for using specific data in this study. Students are required to 
pass a criterion .test before moving out of this unit. 

The remaining portion of the course Is divided into three brg^a areas— Forms of Religious 
Expression (the ways in which people attempt to cofnnunlcate their religious experiences). Forms 
of Religious Issues (the questions and concerns that grow out of these experiences), and 
Methodology or the methods that can be used to Investigate and Interpret religious data. 
Students are required to study at least one of the options available under each of these 
categories (see diagram)., ^ . y 

While as many as five options are available in a category, the cooperating teacher may limit 
his students' choice to those options which reflect his own content area, strengths, and 
interests. Some options rely heavily on class discussion and individual conferences with the 
^ students; others emphasize independent study. 

Instructional Manuals 

A combined student manual and book of readings, containing the two programed ^ooIcT^ and 
^ essays on all the options, is required of all students. Additional books and audio tapes the 
sttdent will jeed depend upon the particular combination of options the teacher wishes to 
offer. 

^ * 31 ™ 
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OPT/ONS^ 

Thret options arc required, one from each arta. 
Each additional bption Is worth one additional credit. 
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Area III 
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Forms of Religious 
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ConparatWe/ 
. Struetural 
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Coamunlty 
Structure 


God and Reason 


Sociological 
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Religious Experience 
of the Oppressed 
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No high school was allowed to offer jthe courses until Its teacher or teachers 
were certified by University faculty to teach one option In each of tfte areas. 

The workshop was held In 1973, but this course was not offered until the 
fall of 1974. During the Interval the workshop participants continued their 
reading, study, and discourse with university faculty*1n the Department of 
Religion throughout the following year, in preparation for becoming certified 
to teach the course.^ 



Evaluation 



4 



Two levels of evaluation were carried during the -f+rSt year of Project 
Advance. First, formative, pr ongoing, evaluation direicted by Dr. Edward Kelly, 
Associate Director for Evaluation and Research' In the Center for instructional 
Development, with the asslsteince of a graduate student, Ms. Anne Hubbard. 
Their task was three fold: (1) to provide all necessary ass ijltance with 
diagnostic and criterion testing, (2) to track the progress of students, and 
(3) to assess attitudes of students, teachers, and administrators toward 
le content and techniques of the course. 

In addition, an outside evaluator was engaged, with support again from the 
New York State Education Department, to conduct a summativ^ evaluation of Project 



Advance. Dr. Henry Slotnick served this role. He was assisted by Mr. David 
Chapman, who completed Interviews with members of the three groups responsible 
for P/oject Advance: V ' 

V w 

1. The Syracuse University administrative group which Includes Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs John Prucha arvdhAss1stant*V1ce 
Chancellor for Instructional Development Robert Diamond; 

2. The Syracuse University group (which Includes fa^culty and 
developers) responsible for the planning and management of the 
courses; and 
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3. Superintendents of district schools which are participating In , 
the program. ' . ■ . 

Each Individual Interviewed was asked to specify the criteria he considered 
to be Indicators of the success of the project; these criteria, plus additional 
Indicators, provide* the basis for the sumnatlve evaluation, iwdltlonal 
Indicators were the opinions and advice of persons associated with the project; 
these Included Mrs. Elsie Finkelstein of the State Education Department and . 
^ Dr.. 01 1 1e Qardner of the Jamesvllle-DeWItt School district. . ' 

Results of all of these Interviews Were reviewed and cdllated to produce 
a unified description of the summatlve e^luatlon needs for the project. Based 
on this Information, an evaluation desigji appropriate to the pnpject w^s 
proposed and c1^^cu^ated to all key persons of Project Advaijce.wlth a request for 
. their comnents and crltlclsnfs. Based on these responses, a. formal evaluatlbn 
• plan was produced. 

Having received Inquiries from school districts across New York State, 
CID, by the end of the pilot year -^f the program, made plans to expand It. 'By 
the fall of 1974 more than 40 school districts in the state's .major' urban areas 
were participating In Project Advance ^see Project Advance Hap #1) making It the 
largest program of Us type In the nation with more than. 2,000 high school 
students registered^ for course work for the 1974-75 academic year. 

Over 100 teachers received training In July 1974 on the SU campus for the 
' .Project's second year. SU faculty and project Administrators also conducted 
sessions the first week In June for an addltlori.: 80 teachers from the Long 
Island area at the Nassau Courvty BoaVd of Cooperative Educational Services. 

For the^ 1974-75 academic year. Project Advance offered a new Human Values 
course and several experimental sections on Brass Methods. Calculus and 
Sociology/are expected t;o be ad^ed to the program for the 1975-76 academic year. 
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assuming -the program^ continues to meet with the satisfaction of both the high 
schools and the campifs. The program Is also expected to continue expanding to 
other school districts. 

The resi of this report consists of retrospective Insight on the evaluation 
of the first year of Project Advance and an overview of Research Report #4*, 
the final evaluation repor^ of 1973(^74. 

The evaluation of the first ye^r of the project was an effort to combine a 
theoretical framework with the practjical Information needs of the project. To 
facilitate the evaluation activities, a distinction was Initially drawn between 
the fomuitlve and the summatlve rc Formative evaluation Is undertaken * 
while a program or course Is In progress, and provides Information for course 
Improvement. Summatlve evaluation refers to the final evaluation of a 
program or course and provides Information for course adoption. 

Summatlve Evaluation 
The summatlve evaluation emphasized two things: first, studies of the 

V 

equivalence of Sw^dent performance between students in Project Advance and | 
students at Syracuse University taking the same courses.^ and second, a study of 
the priorities of various groups Involved, with the Project. I 

Equivalency 

A central claim of Project Advance Is equivalency: the courses offered to 
high school students are expected to be comparable In 1mf>ortant respects to those 
same courses offered at Syracuse University. When a course continues to be tiiught 
by a college faculty member and only the location and/or audience varies, 
questions 6f comparability are often minimal. However, when the teaching respons- 



♦This report (Slotnik, Chapman, and Holloway. Project Advance Evaluation, Series 
A. 1973-74. Research Report #4) Is available fro^ff Syracuse University, Printing 
Services, 125 College Place, Syracuse New York 13210. 
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Ibllltle^ are extended to other persons, particularly when those persons did 
not participate In the major course design, the press for evidence of equivalency 
develops very quickly. 

In response to this concern, studies of the equivalency of student perform- 
ance, on and off campus, wer'' conducted In both Freshman English and Psychology 
205. These reports are Included as Sections 1 and 2, respectively, in Research 
Report 4. In English, Ind^ndent judges evaluated papers written by high school 
and university students on both Level II and Level III. Th^ concluded that 
equivalency existed at both levels. In particular, they considered the Project 
Advance Level II papers to be better than the corresponding papers written by 
Syracuse University students.. The Lc^^el II falling papers were of equivalent 
quality both on and off campus. At Level III, the passing papers were considered 
equivalent. They differed, however, according to the way thein authors handled 
-the writing problems they attacked. The Project Advance falling papers at 
Level III were clearly not as good as either the on or off campus Level III 
passing papers. 

The cotpparablllty of student performance In Psychology 205 was dete.rm1ned 
by comparing the scores of Project Advance and Syracuse University si:udents on 
the midterm examination. The midterm was a point at which all students had 
covered the same material. It consisted of fifty multiple choice Items which 

t 

had been selected from those used on the previous unit tests. Results of the 
,compartson Indicated that students were about equal In the performance they 
displayed. 

In addition to these two reports on the equivalency of student performance 
between Project Advance and Syracuse Unlvers^lty, a report on eArollment a..d 
grading across Project Advance Is Included as Section 3 of Research Report 4. 
The report contributes to the description of the first year effort. Further, 
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It provides a base of information that will b« necessary for meaningful 
Icagltudljial study of the Project In future years. 

^ • / . 

Priorities of Groups 

The overriding theo.-etl.cal framework which Informed the first year evaluatlpn 
- \i Robert Stake's notion (1967, 1970) of responsive evaluatloti . An evaluation 
/ Is responsive If It "orients more directly to program activities than to 
program Intent, If It responds to audience requirements for Information, and 
If the different value-parspectlves are referred to in reporting the success of 
the program' ^ Stake, 1973). 

Working from this point of view, the evaluation staff undertook an extensive 
study to determine the priorities of various groups Involved in the Project. 
Initially, this Involved a meeting of selected teachers, school principals, 
guidance counselors. University personnel, and representatives of the New York 
State Department of Education where the goals of each group for the Project were 
solicited. Information ^rom this meeting became the basis for a study of 
parent end student priorities for the Project. This study Is reported as Section 
4 of Research Report 4. 

» 

The results of this evaluation suggest ttiat bath students and their parents 
have clear and often strong opinions regarding priorities for the Project. In 
particular, the study suggests that the equivalence of the courses offered on 
and off campus is the most important goal of the program to students and parents 
alike. Both groups rated the cCidparability of work load, equivalence of grading 
standards, and equal credit for equal work as priorities. Next in Importance 
were those statements relating to continued assistance from the University in 
setting up, operating, and evaluating Project Advancie courses in the high school. 
Again, there was high level, of agreement between students and parents. At the 
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lower end of the ratlngji were statements dealing with favorable publicity that 
might be received by Syracuse University Project Advance or by participating 

♦ 

school districts. While both students and parents rated these outcomes as least 
Important, there was more disagreement betwee^ the two groups as to the degree 
of their unimportance. Parents were more concerned than students that the 



Project and the local schools receive favorable publicity. 

Formative Evaluation 



Research Report 4 is limited to the sumnatlve reports coming out of the 
first ^ear. Additional efforts to remain within a responsive framework were 
undertaken In a more Informal manner within the formative evaluation. Twice 

. during the year, students were asked to complete a short questionnaire 

\ ^ • > 

Indicating what things they liked most and what things they liked least about 

. the course. Comments were also collected on each unit In psychology by means 

of an evaluation form built Into each unit test. Additionally, each student 

c<Mi)p1eted a 24 Adjective Rating Scale, an attitude measure on which they rated 

the concept "A Project Advance course Is...?" 

Valuable sources of formative Information from teachers, were the one-day 

teacher seminars held for each course each semester. The seminars were mainly 

a time for the teachers to ask questions of the facultjpand clar?fy points which 

were unclear. The teachers were able to share their experiences^ and identify 

conmon problems as well as play an Important role In the revision and development 

of the project. Prior to the workshops, many teachers asked their students what 

*they should report to the Project staff. In this way, many student concerns 

were relayed to the Project staff. The teacher workshops provided a forum In 

which many Issues were resolved before they became problems. 

The formative report Is made up of extensive tabulations of withln-course 

tu/e. 



measures and scales, mostly In raw data form for baseline referral In the futi 
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Thus, while few formative generalizations are supportable at this stage, some 
representation of the kinds of data and Informal concjAislons will give a sen^e 
of the future direction of thfe Project. 

Several observations were made and a number of lessons learned from the 
first-year operation of Project Advance: 

Administration . Each high school faculty member In ,the summer sessions 
was asked to write an adaptation paper prior to the course offering. This was 
done to promote advance planning and to identify potential problems early In 
the year. Comi|ients from the teachers Indicated that the design of the high* 
school courses would closely follow the design being used on .campus. Reservations 
about the time needed for grading arfd for Individual work with students were 
widely shared by teachers. The solution In most schools was to request either an 

« 

additional preparation periods a double period for the class meeting, or a duty- 
free lunch period. For example: 

I 'anticipate no proctorB, therefore, periods Sa and Sb (11:45-1 PM), 
during wh^oh all etudenta eat lunch, have been cleared ae timd for 
me to fulfill proctor reeponeibiHties. 

In retrospect, this solution was satisfactory except for two teachers who had' 

additional administrative res pons Ibllltfes as department chairpersons. 

Instruction ^ The adaptation papers Indicated that the efforts In redesign 

were directed toward minlcourses and options which, the teachers felt to be 

appropriate for their Individual backgrounds. The following example Is from 

a^psychoTo^ teacher: ^ 

I am considering adding the folloinng options: 

a. a major research paper worth 20 points 
2>. An original experiment (designed and implemented under my 
direction) worth 20 points 

c. a detailed discuas^^on of ^Third Force" psychology, especially 
Murray, Maslow, May, Frontn. . .worth 10 points 

d. a vocabulary quiz (probably matching) for each unit, worth S 
points for mastery score 
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e. mnrnrrUa of articlsB idling with aurrent trends in peyohology 
from th$^ popular preea, worth I point each. No more ^lycn I 
per week. 

The press^af dealing wUh new material ruled out developing most of these 
options In most courses. English teachers developed fencer minlcourses than 
Initially proJected» but» In relation to other courses » Implemented more 
offerings than were Included In the basic course. This may be attributed to the 
credit structure of the English course which requires minlcourses or Independent 
study projects to complete the full 6 credits. Nost English teachers Included 
mlnlcoqrs^s or Independent study projects as options for seniors. 

Several teachers expressed concern about the high academic level of the 
courses: 

The reading material eeemed to be difficult, defini^J^y college { 
level, and hence would demonstrate 'tixe need for counseling etudsnte 
before admieiion to the class. Thie woe not, done, to my knowledge, 
at The readinga that are used in conjunction with the manual 

help reinforce the etudsnte' learning proceee. Thie supplementary 
materia^lHa well choeenj, Vhaley and Haldtt most intereeting and 
\nfomatnA>es Sennsman, deadly as an introduction, certainly not a 
iipark for the course; and the pamphlets with ths answere directed 
to reaffirm the correct knowledge are unique to me, a good idea. 
The greatest Quantity of materials available, both reading and 
' moviea, eeemed to be on thf learning unit. I would like to see 
more material made available for other unite like personality, 
memory, or abmormal behainor. 

Subsequent teacher recommendations at workshops bear out^hls womnient. 

Recomendationa 

Thorough screening of students prior to registration to make 
sure they oaxijuxndle the material, reading scores, and 
understcmd teacher and guidance reccmiendationa. 

Efforts have since been concentrated on registration through' guidance staft» 

^ so studerits wl^h little chance of success may be advised. 

Physical Facilities and Materials . Most of the schools encountered few 

problems In this area. Three schools had problems because of large student 

enrollments and a limited number of study st)aces» resulting In multiple 
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activities In a single room, which the teachers felt was detrimental to study. 
This problem was one which had to be tolerated, or the program would have had 
to be withdrawn. The negative effect of this overcrowding on student achievement 
does not appear to have been great enough to warrant withdrawal of the program. 
However, this disadvantage^ along with other factors, could lead to such a 
decision sometime In* the future. \ 

Schools had on hand or were able to obtain the media equMX^nt (cassette 
tape recorders, projectors) that were necessary. Mc^t of the psychology teachers 
had difficulty In film rentals, both In scheduling the films and In meeting the 
rental fees. To eliminate this problem, special arrangements with the film 
companies are being studied. 

The schools purchased the texts for the courses but since the courses were 
part of regular curriculum offerings, there was no need to allociite additional 
funds for books. The only ^serious problem encountered was In late ordering and 
shipping. This has been overcome by stocking texts at a local bookstore so that 
they are available on request. 

Funding . Most of the schools have no difficulty obtaining enough students 
to finance the program. However, some schools with relatively few college- 
bound students did have trouble filling a section (a section contai-ns. 20 students). 
For these schools individual plans have been worked out between the schools and 
the University to enable them to offer the courses. It should be noted, however, 
that long-term prognosis for continuing such arrangements Is not favorable , 
unless a new funding procedure Is developed. 

Staffing. The formative evaluation showed that the coordination problems 
encountered In working with high school faculty were not greater than, and 
usually less than, those on campus. 

The expenses of administrative and faculty staffing are directly related to 
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the number of schools being served: as the Project expands, staffing expenses 
will Increase* Some efficiency can be Expected In staffing, but the savings 

t 

from It win be offset by the loss of seed money (e.g.. state funding for teacher 
• ' ^ *^ * 

training and program evaluation) end by other expenses Incidental to Inflation, 

•* so that the cost of the program per student will probably remain what It is. 

A simulation of project growth (Rosenberg, 1974} Indicates that support needed 

for the Project would Increase linearly for the next two years. The basic 

staffing pattern seems to be satisfactory and will, therefore, be continued. 

Inter-University Relationships . Early contacts with other colleges 
indicated that only a few policy problems migh occur as students who received 
Project Advance credit tried to transfer It to Institutions other than Syracuse 
University. Registrars at other colleges were, for the most part, satisfied 
with a course description from the college catalogue. Because the program was 
new, advisors often asked for more complete course descriptions, which, with 
only a few exceptions, met their needs. The transferral of Project Advance 
credit was expected to be generally more successful than el then* Advanced 
Placement or CLEP testing programs and at least equal to other programs offering 
credit for transfer. . c 

other Institutions expressed considerable Interest In offering similar 
programs. In fact. It ^ears that offering Project Advance courses In 
geographical areas usually served by other Institutions often stimulated those 
Other Institutions to wOrk out parallel arrangements^wlth their local schools. 

Student Evaluations . The several questionnaires used to solicit student 
reactions to course content and organization were helpful In identifying 
specific problems. Generally, students reacted positively to the organization 
• of the courses. 
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For i;xample: 

r^iked the foot t^t the o^urae v!kze independent study eo I 

i^t held book by the reet of the olaaa. Alao, the aidbject 
matixMl waa intereating and we had our ohoioe aa to the optional 
united 

Some of\phe information w.z$ very toorthiihile. You oould idee it 
to apply \^ everyday living, and you oould relate to it very Dell. 
The aet up\lMarking ayatem — readinga then teata^ that the oourae 
followed 1008 practical and I thou^/ht uaed quite well* 

Project Advance students were, howeve^^/ more critical, or at least more 

perceptive. In Identlfyln^g such things" as typographical errors, poor test 

Items, or Inadequate explanations. 

Elaboration on aome of th^^ more qtiickly preaented theoriea. 
What were the other atagea beaidea pre-^adoleaoent? 

Rewrite the teat. Many of the queationa are^poor (ambiguous) 
(I4s 22). How much difference between linea? Too, too pioky 
queationa (20). Poorly worded qtieationa and anewera (25, 26). 
Oive'-mMy queationa (18). 

In your definition of Sooiopathio Diaovdera, you take, oharacteriatioa 
of the three main groupa^ (payohotio, drug dependenta, and aexual 
deviatea) and you atate their ahxracteriatica aa true for all. 
Your oharacteriatioa of Sooiopatha are the aam aa thoae for your 
definition of the Payohotio Pereonalityi And alao, their [Soaior 
paths] reaction tawarda aociety ia only a feedback from hew aociety 
I lookp at and treats them. 

While these comments pointed up weaknesses In specific Items, which were 

then corrected, they also represented a high level of understanding of the 

purposes and context of the course* Such constructive comments make It easy 

♦ ♦ 

to revise materials since they refer to specific problems. There were, of ' 
"course, many positive comments Indicating student satisfaction with content 
organization. The connents from all schools *were typed and given to the University 
faculty responsible for the material. The specific Improvements suggested by the 
Project Advance students were Incorporated Into the on-campus program as well, 
so that the comments proved doubly beneficial. ^ 
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The Future - All schools offering courses in the 1973-74 academic year have 



continued In the program^ ^and most of them» In fact» have Increased the number 

of sections 1n the program. Most of the first-year schools were near Sj^racuse 

(Project Advance Map #2). The program expanded In response to the general favor 

It met within the school districts. The administrators In these districts 

spread favorable reports on the project* to other school districts, such as are 

Illustrated by the following quotes. 

I m tremeridouBly elated with the anoceaa of Pro/eot Advance 
in our ebhoal system. There are many criteria by r^hich to 
judg0 this. Mrst, positive word of mouth hoe led to an 
increased enrollment. This past year 94 studente were enrolled 
in psychology and English courses. Next year (Fall 1974) 121 
will be enrolled in the program. Often^ a student^s senior ^ 
year may not offer the meaningful experiences that he or she 
hoe experienced in the past year. Hcfwevert with Project Advance^ 
an entirely in-depth experience hoe been made available. I 
hope the program will eventually be expanded to include an 
entire fx^sJmxn year of courses. 

Rodney Wells 
Superintendent 

Jamesvllle-Dewitt School District 

The response to Project Advance has been excellent. The 
program has been successful with students and parents. Of 
the 44 studente enrolled in psychology last year^ 39 completed 
the course. In the English course , 56 6f the 58 finished 
successfully. We have a vast range of senior electivee here^ . 
but the fact that students can pbtain college credit^ I feel^ 
hoe made the program successful. 

* 

Richard McGee 
Principal 

Jamesv111e--Dev^itt High School 

\ The attitudes towards Project Advance have been greatl The ^ 

\ courses have given the seniors a new perspective on their ^ 

school work. They^re actually working for something. Usually 
seniors slow up^ but the program acts as an incentive for 
students and at the same time upgrades our school program. 
The enrollments for the English and psychology courses have 
increased over SC percent for the coming year. 

Fritz Hess 
Superintendent 

East Syracuse-Mi noa School D^stMct 
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Appendix 

TEACHERS WHO PARTICIPATED IN PROJECT ADVANCE 1974-75 



TEACHERS 

Aaron, Merik R. 
Altken, Barbara , 
Alguire, Patricia 
Aspiftlnio, Marsha 
Aim, Brenda 
Arnold, Thomas 
Audi In, Oavid 
Babcock, David 
Baker, Dorothy 
Barmasse, Sheila 
Bartui , John 
Bartui, Rose-Mary 
Baum, Gayl 
Benzing, William 
Berger, D. 
Berger, Jonathan 
Blanca, John 
Bidwell, Bruce 
Biduin, George 
Bodnar, Elsie 
Botwinick, Rita 
Bundy, Camilla 
Burke, Kathleen. 
Calcagnl, John . 
Carroll, Ellen 
Carroll, James 
Cassldy, Terry 
Chester, Mary 
Cloffi, Frank - 
Clarke, Lawrence 
Cllszis, Ronald 
Cohn, Luella 
Conley, Chas. 
Conner,ton, Muriel 
Cook, Candlce 
Copeman, Florence 
Costello, Joan 
Curley, 'Barbara 
Damico, Thomas 
OeFrancasc.o', Geraldfne 
OeGrenier, Francis 
Domlny, Richard 
Oonham, Raclfel 



SUPA COURSE 

Psychology 

^ English 
Psychology 

. , Religion 
''English 
Psychology 
English 
English 
English 
English . 
Psychology 
English 
English 
Psychology 
Psychology 
English 
English 
English 
English 
EMifsh 
Psychology , 
'Psychology 
Psychology 
English , 
Psychology 
Religion 
English 
English 
English 
English 
PSJ'chology 
. Psychology 
English 
English 
Gpgllsh 
English 
Psychology 
English 
Psychology 
PsypboJogy 
Ps/chonwy 
Psxcholot 
Psychology 



SCHOOL 

Carle Place 
Liverpool 
Camden 
Solv^y 

Centfal Square 
Hauppauge 
UesVGenesee 
JamesV^llle-DewItt 
Cicero 

Lewis ton^orter 

Jericho 

The Wheatle^ School 

Jamesvllle-D^ltt 

Liverpool 
i^ottlngham \ 

Glens Falls • \ 

Camden \ 

Liverpool 

J. F. Kennedy 

The Wheatley School 

Herri cks 

Nottingham 

Hauppauge 

Jericho 

Liverpool 

Westhin 
> Xaverfan" ' 

Notti ngham 

XaVerlan 

Schoharie 

Wantagh 

Roosevelt 

Clinton 

Central Technical 

Solvay 

Wantagh' 

Roosevel t 

Cicero 

Camlllus 

Cheek t«waga 

Cazenovia 

Camlllus 

Camlllus 
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TEACHER 



SUPA COURSE. 



SCHOOL 



Doty* J. 
' Dunn, James 

Dv^yer, Patrick 

Edmonds « Reginald 

Etten|pn* Paul 

Fedennant Deborah . 

Fleming, Marlon 

Gaines, Bette 

Gamage, Barbara 

Garvey, James 

Geraghty. William 

Goldle. Victor 

Graney, Robert 

Grindy, M. 

Gropper, Ester 

Ha))1e. Walter 
' Hammond, Christine 

Harrington, Mary 

Herbert, Fjobert 

Hershberger, Mary 

Honeywell, Roy 

Huybensz, Joanne 

Hyland, Pitrlcia ^ 

Israel, David 
. Kackmann, M. 

Kane, William 

Keogh, John 

Keryc, Paul 

LaMar, Martha 

Lear/; Mary 

Lesica, John' 

Leven, Lenora 
. Livingstone, Gall 

Lynch, Austin 

Macmasters, Charles • 

Mai lory, Virginia 

Malamud, Abraham 
^ Mallozzi, Fernando 

Martens, Suzanne 
Maze, Gerald 
• Metzger, Ronald 
McLeilan, Jeffery 
c McQuillan, Bernard 
Macmackin, Grant 
Mosca, M. 
Morgan, J. 
Mule, L. 

Mulvlhlll, George 
Nelson, John 



Psychology 

English T 

Psychol o|^ 

Psychology 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English^ 

Psychology 

English 

English 

English 

English 

Religion 

English . 

English 

Psychology 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English 

Psychology 

English 

English^ 

English 

English 

Religion 

English- ^ 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

English 

English 

Psychology 

Religion 

English 

English ' 

English 

Drugs 

Psychology 

English 

Psychology 

EngVlsh 

^gllsh 

Drugs 

English 



Corcoran 
kantagh 
.WeUhl" 
Weedsport' 

Plalnvlew-Old Bethag<( 

Corcoran 

Roosevelt 

Liverpool 

Baldwinsvllle 

Herri cks 

Wantagh 

Kauppauge 

LaFayette High 

East SyracuscL-Mlnoa 

Hewlett 

Schoharie 

Westh!l]l 

Mauhasset 

Wantagh, . 

C, W. Baker 
■J. F. Kennedy 
Weedsport 

The Wneatley School ■ 

Lewlston-Porter 

Aubuhf) 

Plalnvlew: 

Wantagh 

Roosevelt^ 

Schoharie \ 

Xaverlan 

Cazenovia 

Roosftvel t \ 
Jericho \ 
East Syracuse»M1noa. 
Plalnvlew-Old Bethage 
North Syracuse 
"Solvay i ^ 

West Genesee 

J. F. Kennedy 

The Wheatley School 

Weedsport 

Xaverlan 

Cazenovia 

Corcoran 

Jamesvllle-Oewitt 
Lewlston-Porter 
Nottingham . , • 
Oxford 
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TEACHERS 



SUPA COURSE 



SCHOOL 



4 



Nevin. N. 
* Notcher, Karen 
O'Brien, Daniel 
O'Br.len, Elizabeth 
P^lla, James 
Panfll, Lawrence 
Pantlna, Peter 
Paris, Mary 
Patten, H. 
Pecorl, Joseph 
^Peffley, Rob .r^ 
* Pennella, Cam. 
Pinto-Marques, Harold 
Plorkowski, Stephen 
Plall, Mary 
Pompa, Edward 
Puetzer, Bruno 
Ralph, Gloria 
Ranke, Chrlsti 
Rapp, Maria 
Rhebergen, Lois 
Rockmore, Ruth 
Roddy, Margaret 
Rupert, Suzanne 
St. HI 1 aire, Joanne 
Sair, Enllle 
Salzman, Geoffrey 
Saralln, David 
Sayles, Felton 
Schechter, Gary 
Schembri, Lllllar 
Schilling, Pamela 
Schmit, George 
Schlelhauf, Porta 
Severance, Robert 
Severino, Francis 
Shaheen, Roselynn 
Shepard, Gall 
Shields, Paul 
Sibley, Sandra 
Siscoe, Richard 
Smith, L. 

Smlthmeyer, Ronald 
Speach, D. 

Stani street, Richard 
Stern, Fstelle . 
Stone, C. drlotte , 
Stavall, Sylvia 
Sullivan, Joseph 
Sweet, Faye 




Psychology 
English 
Religion 
Religion 
Drugs 
English 
English 
bngllsh 
Psychology 
English 
English 
English 
Psychology 
.English 
English 
Psychology 
Psychology 
Engllrh 
English 
Enjgllsh 
i-ffellsh 
English 
Psychology 
Psychology 
English 
English 
Psychology 
Psychology 
Briss Methods 
Psychology 
English 
English 
English 
English 
English 
Psychology 
Errgllsh 
English 
Psychology 
English 
English 
Psychology 
English 
Psychology 
English 
English 
'Religion 
English 
Psychology 
English 



Nottingham 

Solvay 

Xaverlan 

Solvay 

Nottingham 

Glens Falls 

Carle Place 

Liverpool 

Hennlnger 

Central Square 

Norwich 

Moravia 

Wllllamsvllle 

Jericho 

Baldwinsvllle 

West Genesee 

East Syracuse-Mi noa 

Roosevelt 

Camden 

Corcoran [ 

Baldwinsvl lie 

The Wheatley School \ 
^ Shenendehowa 
L ^ Roosevelt 
^\ . Bishop Grimes 

Carle Placd 

J. F. Kennedy 

Corcoran 

Nottingham 

Plalnvlew-Old Bethage 
Wantagh 

Camden ^ 
Cazenovia 

The Wheatley School 
Carle Place 
James v1 11 e-DewItt 
East Syracuse-Mi noa 
Weedsport 
Wllllamsvllle 
Nottingham 
Camlllus ' 

Fayettevi 11 e-ManI 1 us 
Oxford 

East Syracuse-Mi noa 

Hennlnger 

Jericho 

Solvay 

Roosevelt 

Weedsport 

Baldwinsvllle 
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TEACHERS 

Taub, Liz 
Toth, Susan 
Taylor, Paul 
Urban, H. 
VanBoom, Maggie 
VanderPutten, Elizabeth 
Vlqllante, Charles 
Wallace, JoAnn 
Williams, Joseph 
Webster, R. 
Welssman, Inez 
Weller^ Cyril 
Webela, Charlotte 
Whalen, John 
Wheeler, David 
Zuccaro, Grace 

Nuzzo, Ronald 
Topallne, Elliot 



SURA COURSE 

English 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Psychology 

English 

Psychology 

English 

English 

Psychology 

Psychology 

English 

English 

English 

English- 

Psychology 

English 

Brass Methods 
Brass Methods 



SCHOOL 

Herri cks ; 
Corcoran 

East Syracuse*M1noa 
Hennlnger 
Roosevelt 
Manhasset 
Jerlchd 
Westhlir . 
Cazenovia 
JamesvlUe-DewItt 
Herri cks 
Liverpool 
Cazenovia 
Manhasset 
Westhlll 
Hauppauge 

JamesvlUe-DewItt 
Glcero 
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